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THE PROJECTED VETERINARY SCHOOL IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


At last we have what may be called an official 
statement of the Liverpool scheme, and we are 
obliged to The Liverpool University Veterinary 
Society for sending a full report of their meeting 
under the Chairmanship of Professor Boyce. Other 
statements have been made in Edinburgh and 
Liverpool newspapers, even The Times has pub- 
lished a communication which carefully belittles 
existing veterinary knowledge and teaching, and 
grossly exaggerates the supposed “ benefits ” which 
would follow a veterinary school at Liverpool with 
some shadowy attachment to a University. 

There is only one man who knows all about the 
matter—-Professor Boyce. He is the sole promoter, 
and so we may confine our remarks to what he 
told the L.U.V.S. 

Referring to a letter from Mr. McKenny the 
Chairman confessed “that the writer strikes a right 
note when he says the veterinary profession will 
welcome any scheme brought forward on a broad 
basis by the University,” and he added the proviso, 
“that it is done on broad lines, and that the profes- 
sion concerned has a definite control of the educa- 
tional programme that such a university draws up.” 
Here we start from a fairly definite position. 
We should welcome opportunities for the highest 
teaching and training of veterinary surgeons. Rich 
universities ought to be able to supply this training 
better than any other bodies if they are willing to 
spend money on a large staff of teachers and on the 
equipment of hospitals and laboratories suited to 
veterinary requirements. 

The Chairman next contrasted the teaching of 
veterinary science in Germany with that in this 
country, and calmly begged the question of 
superiority for the Continental schools. We deny 
the truth of his conclusion, and assert that we have 
at least one school equal to any on the Continent, 
or to the average medical schools of this country. 
The veterinary profession in Great Britain takes a 


far better social position in civil life and in the Army | 
than it has yet attained in the rest of Europe. Our | 
men possess equal practical skill, and have con-| 


tributed to research almost as much as their Con- 
tinental brethren. The State paid teachers of France 
and Germany have surpassed us in the purely 
laboratory work, but they were trained by veteri- 
narians in veterinary institutions. 


Professor Boyce has made a great discovery. He | 


tells us—* Disease in animals does not essentiall 
differ from disease in man. Yet this curious 
anomaly has grown up in this country, and also on 








the Continent to a great extent, that the two 
divisions—the disease of man and of animals— must 
be kept absolutely apart.” We admit pathology is 
one science, but the study of disease in man and 
animals is widely different, and all the world, ex- 
cept Professor Boyee, has recognised the difference. 
The separation of human and veterinary is no arti 

ficial action, it is the result of common sense and 
evolution. Surely all the world is not wrong and 
Professor Boyce alone right ? 

Passing from the general to the particular the 
Chairman continued—“ Speaking for this Commit 
tee I am not betraying any confidence when T say 
that my science colleagues welcome the veterinary 
profession in their midst.” , 

The reference to a “ Committee ”’ is puzzling, be 
cause no previous mention had heen made of one, 
and we are not told anything of its composition or 
objects. The rest of the sentence is clear—it 
means that the teachers of Botany, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Physics, and Physiology are willing to 
admit veterinary students to their usual class. 
These science subjects are not all of equal value to 
veterinary students. Our men might learn all they 
wanted concerning Botany, Chemistry, Zoology, 
and Physics from science teachers lecturing to 
medical students. No thoughtful and honest man 
can say that a course of physiology arranged for 
medical students is sufficient for veterinary stu- 
dents. Medical men want far deeper instruction 
on the physiology of the special senses and nerve 
centres than we do. Medical men are hardly 
taught the physiology of locomotion, of lactation, 
of rumination, of the functions of the foot of the 
horse. General lectures on digestion leave a great 
deal untaught concerning digestion as it occurs in 
horses, cattle, sheep, and dogs. 

Veterinary physiology is a specialised subject 
which cannot be taught to a mixed class of students 
the majority of whom are not intended for veteri- 





narians. A good physiologist might teach vetert- 
nary physiology if his class were all veterinary 
students, but if his class were mixed half his lectures 
would be of no use to one or other division of his 
audience, and both would consequently suffer. 

“ A specially equipped and endowed laboratory ; 
is a good thing provided an expert teacher is inside 
it, but no amount of equipment will help a man 
unless he has the assistance and guidance of a good 
teacher who knows what the student requires and 
will supply it. 

Professor Boyes 
special subjects required for veterinary 


Clas; No. 2 which he specified. We 


the class of 
medicine 


next dealt with 


and surgery 
will quote his own words on each. 
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Anatomy.— The lectureship of Veterinary Anatomy 
should be held by a veterinary man.” . 

Therapeutics —‘‘Must be done by the qualified 
veterinary man.” 

Toxicology‘ The science of it is the same whether 
for animals or man.” We differ unless the 
Professor uses the word science as meaning 
theory. 

Veterinary Hygiene.—‘ The proper man to teach 
the application of hygiene to the animal is the 
veterinary expert.” | 

Veterinary Medicine.— A Professorship has to be | 
made in the University for veterinary medi- | 
cine.” This subject seems to be intended to | 
include Veterinary Surgery and Obstetrics, and | 
therefore the University propose to put on one 
man what is now taught in veterinary schools | 
by two. This is not progress or higher 
teaching. 

Comparative Pathology. On this we say little, as 
Professor Boyce is the Professor at the ai- | 
versity and Dr. Annett is his assistant. First 
class laboratories cannot teach, and if the 
medical and veterinary students are taught to- 
gether one must suffer. 

Now it must be remembered that Prof. Boyce | 
only offered this sketch as an ideal programme 
which is hoped for but not promised. He says “ I 
trust that Universities may take up veterinary ; 
education. Theynaturally feel diffident unless they 
see some indication from the veterinary men them- 
selves, and needless to say they have many appli- 
cations from teaching bodies for affiliation. In the 
case of our own University we have seen very great 
willingness on the part of the University to help | 
along veterinary education. I cannot say anything 
to prejudice what action our Council will take, but 
it is my hope that in a very short time indeed our 
University will take steps to secure power to teach 
etc.” 

Now as we understand this paragraph the Univer- | 
sity of Liverpool would be diffident about acting | 
against the wishes of the veterinary profession. If 
so we need no further discussion, because the pro- | 





| 
| 


WHAT IS IT? 


A number of bullocks about 18 months old have 
been wintered in a farm yard and living on hay, 
chaff, and a little corn (principally the leavings of 
the horses on the premises) and about 2lb. linseed 
cake daily, in fact only about sufficient food to keep 
them in stern condition. All the food has been the 
same for some weeks, most of it grown on the farm, 
and no fresh cake for three months. 

One of the herd was taken ill with the following 
symptoms: appeared stupid and delirious, rubbing 
itself against the walls, rails, and the other beasts ; 
put ina place by itself it rubbed the chin on the 
ground until it was raw and the jowl became 
cedematous. It died inafew hours. The others 
appeared all healthy, but the next morning another 
was found dead. 

Post-mortem showed the heart somewhat flabby, 
the lung hypostatically congested, and one patch of 
blood stained and congested small intestine about 
seven or eight inches long; otherwise nothing 


‘abnormal could be seen. The blood was examined 
/ microscopically and nothing abnormal was detect- 


ed. The other animals remained apparently 
healthy, and were turned out into a meadow. The 
next day another was found presenting the same 
symptoms, viz., reeling gait, stupid, rubbing against 
its neighbours, and his chin on the ground, lying 
down on its side and rubbing the side of the face 
and ear on the ground until the ear was a pulp, and 
finally torn into shreds, the jowl was very much 


swollen, and the head was spasmodically jerked 
every now and then. Three others were also noticed 


unwell, being dull, lying away from the others, not 
chewing their cud, with dull, heavy, half closed eyes. 
One soon began to wander and rub its chin on the 
ground and the jowl swelled. Both these bullocks 


/soon died (eight hours after first seen ill) and the 


post-mortem revealed nothing more than in the 
others, except that the mucous membrane of the true 
stomach was somewhat injected on the edges of its 


ifolds and in streaks on the surface. Poison was 


suspected, but there was not sufficient irritation of 


fession has by an overwhelming v ‘pressed | a: 
a as by an overwhelming vote just expressed | the mucous membrane to lead one to think it was an 


its decided objection to Prof. Boyce’s scheme. <As_ 
to the “ willingness on the part of the University to | 
help along veterinary education” the only evidence | 
is that the teachers of chemistry, botany, and 
zoology are willing to receive veterinary students to | 
their ordinary classes. Finally, we may appreciate 
Prof. Boyce’s hopes and admire his untiring labours 
for our benefit, but we must ask for something more 
substantial before accepting his scheme. We 
want to know what Liverpool University has to offer, 
not what Professor Boyce hopes. 


irritant poison, nor were the symptoms indicative of 
this, and nothing in the shape of herbs of a narcoti¢ 
irritant nature had to our knowledge been given 
them. Can any of your readers suggest a cause for 
such symptoms ? 

M.R.C.V.5. 





STOPPAGE FOR TWENTY-THREE DAYS. 





The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary | 


Surgeons objected to the affiliation of a Veterinary 
School at Liverpool because it is easy to take one 
first fulse step but impossible, perhaps, to retract it. 
They were right; because it is clear that all Liver- 
pool can offer veterinary students is cheap and per- 
haps good teaching for Class A students, and after 


that teaching worse than can now be obtained at | °” - 
6 | him destroyed—which was 23 days. 


more than one veterinary school. 


On the afternoon of March 25th, 1904, I was 
called in to see a bay gelding, about 8 years old. 
The horsekeeper told me the animal had show2 
slight symptoms of gripes and had not had a passage 
since early in the morning; he was rather uneasy; 
| pulse 50, temp. 1014° F. I ordered a gripe drink 
_to be given, and he was treated for stoppage up til 
the afternoon of April 16th, when the owners ha 
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Post-mortem showed a mixed calculus weighing 
5 lbs. at the junction of the large and small colon. 

During the 23 days the horse never showed any 
signs of violent pain, he ate a fair quantity of 
sloppy food; he had aloes, eserine, calomel, ‘and 
enemas, etc., in fact he had a whole pharmacy of 
drugs, but nothing would move him. If he had 
not been destroyed I am of opinion that he would 
have lived a day or two longer, the ingesta in are agreed the defect is present there ought to be 
the fourth portion of the large colon was just like little difficulty in classing it as soundness or un- 
what is found in the third stomach of a healthy cow. | soundness. 
There was only a slight inflammation at the seat of | 
the calculus, the rest of the organs being perfectly I think is certainly “a highly individual subject,” 
healthy. 7 and of very questionable value at all times whoever 

What struck me mostly about the case was the | gives it. If not, itought to be very easy for our 
absence of acute pain and the length of time with- experienced brethren to tabulate the various defects 


most satisfactory way out of the difficulty. It cer- 
tainly does not much matter what terms are used, 
so long as they carry with them definite meanings 
recognised by the profession. There ought to be no 
“individuality ” about this part of the subject. 

Of course the detection of defects must always 
rest with the examiner himself, and we cannot all 
expect to see things with the same eyes; but if we 


The importance of unsoundness as to usefulness 


out a passage, namely, 23 days. and place a value on them according to size, shape, 
D. DupGrEon, M.R.C.V.S. position, class of work, conformation, and so forth. 

Assistant to J. E. Kitchen, M.R.C.V.S. | Instead of this what do we find? At various times 

Finsbury, E.C. extraordinary statements, and from practitioners of 











—- += ——— : ———— large experience and distinguished repute. 
Take for instance the discussion on this all im- 
THE EXAMINATION OF HORSES AS TO portant subject at the Midland Society (Vet. liecord, 
eee vol. xiv. p. 384) where some said they took no 
SOUNDN3ESS. 


notice of “ sidebones ” in light horses, whereas they 
e ° ° ° . iho ; _ ore : 22ra . .) 7 
This subject is again brought to notice through did “splints,” others did not care whether hocks 
the report of the Western Counties V.M.A. in your 


were “spavined” and even “odd,” while yet 
look ionme another never called it “spavin” if going level on 
— ; : ss | the “Thoroughpins’”’ se cause lameness 
Prof. Penberthy accepts the following definition | them. Thoroughpins seldom cause lameness, 
of soundness: i Freedom from any abnormality | and therefore we presume they would be termed 
ees , c c c a ‘ A 
. . » . i: . “ | 6 e ( f S . , . S uh vared, P ( 
which at present or in the future is likely to inter- Resa od und so cancer hie i ——. se : 
° . ’ 4 ” . 2 0es 7, Very accommoda iW tor ec We ) 
fere with the animal’s usefulness.” Are we more | G0€8 M0 ) - deg | “gata 
Satie tn att inion as to what is likely to | 224 the dealer or seller, but what about the would- 
cereale ig dee meager a Be “nal. | be buyer who we may presume is the “client,” to 
interfere with the future usefulness of an animal, | 5 ives clipes, "nae 
than we are in saying whether an animal is sound eh etheer tao. : ee 
. d? To mv mind it is far less yresump- The President's very sensible remark is wort 
or unsoun ‘ oO ny ailies: rt ] i quoting again, viz., “ We are bound to reject every 
tive to give an opinion as to an animal being sound | Uh 'il'p “5 a aie cdetall 
- otherwise. ti +¢ ta tn give an opinion of the! thing that technically unsound, although we mig it 
likelihood of ag! : 1S ane < 2 with Pa | advise purchase if we care to take such responsi- 
einen alte srfering w + al’s oe . : a 
ji roe 00 deees elect interlering vility, but still the defects ought to be mentioned. 
uture usefulness. lve RB ‘ 
. +4 aie. | (Vet. Record, vol. 14, p. 438). 
The difference between a positive and a negative | | Surely this sete a unsatistactory state of 
ini far as self-preservation fr ur respon- |, AP i gs spied ae ae hes 
amg ag far as = ee things respecting the examination of horses for 
S1D1 ity 1s concerne » 1S ne , oe ae oat and = soundness has been pong on long enough, cannot 
practitioner, or even in the age e iff sited We something be done to try and remedy it ? . 
ha Opinion i ought to — . aed wa 1 hick the | What is the Scott-Browne scheme ? We confess 
ave nO a or morai— to tr) oe +h _. | ignorance, and shall be grateful for information. 
responsibility. hat can it matter whether we | ean 
say “I fail to detect any unsoundness” or “iInmy) 
opinion the horse is sound.” It is a mere matter ol 
words, meaning the same _ thing and carrying equal 


weight and responsibility. But it is very question- THE TREATMENT OF FIBROUS 
able whether we are justified in saying “I have ANCHYLOSIS. 


found so-and-so, but I am of opinion it does not - ; f westicl Getuns of the 
now, and will not at any future time interfere with "he results in two cases Oo! _pal " ne A yt os 
cuedeioee” his ro our mind is somewhat fetlock joint were so very different that 1 think a 
arrogant, for we doubt whether anybody's opinion hare statement of the facts may be ee gO = 
is worth having for many hours as to the future Both horses were seen last summer, and then 
effects of even a “splint,” ‘and it must, therefore, be symptoms were slight lameness Which did He owed 
still more doubtful with some of the more serious fere with ay work. , tn, of . ~— és - 
> . : ' ‘eve join » to fibrous changes in the part. Motion o 
, ; ad the public to believe joint due to ° 
pute It is a mistake to lead the } ‘oint limited to about one half of normal extent. I 
» Cali. ‘ shi re * articular 
y ‘ - TY. al eo tect no bony change s nol a“rvicuk: 
We tried some years ago through the National « ee . 
7 a Wee ive eri terms mise vk. } 1 
.A. to get specific meanings given to certain \ cs wien dheemeebieell chesten’ eldies 
recognised as such by the profession : and we are One iorse Was a y 4 ie I 
still of the opinion that this would be the best and whieh had worked in a hansom cab up to the time 
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bought it. This horse was sent to stable and used 
for the manufacture of anti-toxic serum. It occupied 
a stall except when led out for a few minutes daily 
exercise. No treatment was applied to the joint, 
but the surroundings necessitated one long rest. 

The other horse was a thoroughbred stallion 
which I saw in consultation. The fetlock was not 
quite half-fixed, the swelling was most marked on 
the inside, and the borse had been in training, but 
went lame a few days before I saw it. We agreed 
to keep the horse in exercise, to bandage the joint 
in the stable with a dry cotton wool bandage, and to 
daily massage the fetlock with the addition of some 
passive motion of the joint. 

Six months later the horse that had been work- 
ing in a cab and then treated with complete rest 
was found to have complete anchylosis of the joint. 
The swelling was less but firmer. 

The stallion was sound, joint smaller, range of 
movement greater, and had just run second in a 
steeplechase. 

These cases seem to me very suggestive of the 
lines of treatment most likely to benefit similar joint 


lesions. 
W. H. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
RE THE PRoJECTED UNIVERSITY VETERINARY 
EDUCATIONAL CENTRE IN LIVERPOOL. 


Meeting held under the auspices of the Liverpool 
University Veterinary Society. Prof. Boyce, F.R.S., in 
the chair. The following gentlemen were present :-— 
Prof. Williams, Messrs. George Morgan, J. B. Wolsten- 
holme, F. W. Cosgrove, T. Shepherd, T. O. Martin, 
F. W. Wilson, Arnold Richardson, W. Berry, G. L. 
Harber, Wm. Johnston, W.5S. Gillespie, R. E. Mont- 
gomery, H. E. Annett, Harold G. Rogers, J. Maguire, 
J. F. Dixen, A. W. Middlehurst, James H. White, 
J. Park, A. Walker, G. H. Locke, H. G. Bowes, J. Clark- 
son, F. S. H. Baldrey, E. Taylor, Edwin Faulkner, 
W. Packman, Charles W. Elam, W. A. Taylor, James 
Sumner, T. C. Howatson, W. Woods, R. G. Roberts, 
T. W. Diggle, T. W. Garnett, Hy. Sumner, Stafford 
Jackson, and Richard Hughes. 

Mr. MonrGoMEry read the notice convening the meet- 
ing as following :— 

Re THE PROJECTED UNIVERSITY VETERINARY 
EDUCATIONAL CENTRE IN LIVERPOOL. 
NoTIcE OF SPECIAL MEETING. 

Under the auspices of the Liverpool University 
Veterinary Medical Society a special meeting of. the 
profession will be held in the Veterinary Laboratory on 
Thursday, May 12th, at 2 p.m. 

It is earnestly requested that all members of the pro- 
fession interested in the education question will make 
an effort to be present in order that the matter may be 
thoroughly discussed from every point of view, and that 
the opinion of the profession, as a whole, may be taken 
upon the advisability of University training for veteri- 
nary students. 

Rupert Boyce, F.R.S., President. 
R. E. Monrcomery, M.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 

The Johnston Laboratory, 

The University of Liverpool. 
May 4th, 1904. 

Mr. MontGoMery : I may say that this notice was 

sent to all the members of the Council, to the Presidents 


and Secretaries of all Veterinary Associations and 
Societies, and to the members of the Liverpool Univer- 
sity Veterinary Medical Society. I have one letter | 
have been requested to read. 

Royal Veterinary College Infirmary, 

116, Stephens Green West, Dublin. 
May 7th, 1904. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your circular communication of the 4th 
inst., in which it is stated the Liverpool University 
Veterinary Medical Society wish to obtain the opinion 
of the veterinary profession as a whole, as to the advisa- 
bility of having a University training for veterinary 
students, in reading your letter with the report of the 
last Council meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons relative to Prof. Williams’ suggested move- 
ment of his private veterinary school from Edinburgh 
to Liverpool, it appears to me that to a considerable ex- 
tent the professicn through their appointed body have 
replied to the circular letter, and therefore any opinion 
given by veterinarians attending at the meeting to be 
held in Liverpool on the 12th inst. cannot be taken as 
the voice of the profession. Thus it appears to me that 
the object set forth for calling the meeting cannot be 
attained ; however, I feel satistied that if any university 
sees its way of advancing the profession, and sets forth 
the modus operandi of accomplishing the desired object 
without materially interfering with the collective or in- 
dividual rights of the profession, it will be hailed with 
delight and receive the support of the profession ; but an 
obscure, indefinite, and problematic scheme teeming 
with objections such as Professor Williams submitted 
could not be accepted by any corporate body having 
pretentions to common sense and forethought. Under 
these circumstances, I will not attend the meeting, but 
will be pleased if yon submit this letter to the gentlemen 
who may be present.— Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. A. McKenny, M.R.C.V.S. 


The CHarRMAN: Well, gentlemen, I think that leiter 
expresses very well the feelings, so far as I can gather 
it, of a very large number of men. We are here to see 
if we cannot clear up some of the points that have been 
brought forward in that letter. There is no doubt that 
the writer strikes a right note when he says the veterl 
nary profession will welcome any scheme brought for- 
ward on a broad basis by the University. I cannot 
help but think, with the knowledge I possess of educa- 
tional organisations in this country, that no body of men 
at the present day can afford to neglect, or would care 
to thwart, the effort of bringing about higher education, 
provided that it is done on broad lines, and that the 
profession concerned has a detinite control of the educa- 
‘tional programme that such a university draws up. You 
will recollect, those of yow who were present at the last 
meeting of the Society, that I contrasted the teaching 
of veterinary medicine in Germany with that in this 
country. I think it is always good in any new move- 
ment to see what other countries are doing. I told you 
| What Germany had done for the veterinary professiol. 
| It was a very great deal. I also mentioned to you what 
had been done in connection with medical training ™ 
this country during the last 20 years. We saw the 
immense strides that had been made in our own cout 
try in medical training. So great was the progres 
made in Germany that the German veterinary schools 
rivalled the medical schools. I did not wish to imply 





for one instant that our veterinary schools in this cou 
| try had not done all in their power to advance the caus 
| of veterinary education. (Hear, hear.) They have done 
| it. (Renewed applause.) But they have done it the 
; same way that our own medical schools in the pa 
! accomplished it, under the most extreme adverse circull 
| Stances. My whole object in taking an interest 11 this 
‘movement is to put the veterinary schools in such 4 
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position that they can take advantage of the same | 


machinery from which the medical schools derive such 
strength at the present time. There is no question that 
the veterinary schools are isolated. Some of them de- 
pend to a certain extent on private grants, but most of 
them depend uponfees. At the previous meeting of the 
Society we came to the conclusion, I think unanimously, 
that no teaching institution in the present day can 
favourably compete with veterinary institutions abroad, 
or with the sister medical institutions at home on these 
lines. 

The essence of this movement is in a great measure a 
financial one, for we know that progress can only be 
made if there are funds sufficient to enable us to make 
that progress. Nowithas not been an easy thing in this 
country, as I think you are all aware, to get universities 
interested, or to get medical faculties or any other body 
interested, or sufficiently interested, in veterinary train- 
ing, and I think this a matter to be very greatly deplor- 
ed. I have always regarded the veterinary profession as 
only one division of medical knowledge. Disease in 


; animals does not essentially differ from disease in man. 


Yet this curious anomaly has grown up in this country, 
and also on the Continent to a great extent, that the two 
divisions—the disease of man and animals—must be 
kept absolutely apart, but there are signs which indi- 
eate that this state is no longer tenable. Firstly, medi- 
cal men have seen that if they are going to get a wide 
grasp of disease they must study animal diseases. (Hear, 
hear.) We have recently learnt, thanks to the estab- 
lishment of cancer researches and the study of tropical 
diseases, that ourright hand men are those taken from the 
veterinary side and who know something of the diseases 
of animals. Has there been a greater right hand man 
than the late Prof. Nocard. His last public speech was 
delivered at the Exchange Hotel in Liverpool last May 


-_ 











profession in Germany has always. strongly advocated 
it, and German universities have already moved in that 
direction. I have here the plans, which | will pass 
round to you, of the Leipzig veterinary school which is 
attached to the university. We want to do the same. 
Have the veterinary teachers in that Institution lost 
prestige, or have they been shorn of any of their powers ¢ 
They have not. Their powers have been strengthened. 
hey form a strong faculty in that University, and the 
wishes and recommendations of that faculty are re 
spected. Nor is this country absolutely behindhand 
either, for we see indications of a tendency on the part 
ofa veteran university to ask a veterinary college to 
throw in their lot with them. 

[ must say, gentlemen, when you come to look at the 
question broadly and financially, veterinary training if 
we can get it through in this country (and we shall all 
| have to stand shoulder to shoulder to get it through) will 
| be an immense gain. There is no doubt that it is a great 
advantage for veterinary students to work with students 
| of other professions ; a university affords the oppor- 
tunity of mixing and coming in contact: with other men, 
| The other advantage is the financial support which is 
jon ‘ined by amalgamation with the University. Any 


one who is conversant with educational finances knows 
| how exceedingly difticult it is to raise money for higher 
| educational institutions. 
| As you are aware, however, there have been signs of 
very gr: atly increased interest in university education 
and the newer universities have obtained immense pri 
| vate bequests, increased Government grants, Municipal 
jand County Council grants. The University, as the 
| highest educational authority having obtained this very 
substantial support, why should not the veterinary pro- 
fession share the advantage which all the other profes 
‘sions have been only too glad to seize. What is the 





on the occasion of the opening of these laboratories, upon | university machinery required for veterinary medicine ! 


the necessity of the advance in the study of veterinary | 


medicine. 

Anyone who follows the course of medical science can | 
come to no other conclusion than that no real division | 
can be drawn between the study of disease in man and | 
in animals. 

Let us make up our minds on this point, and surely 
it is now time to bring the fact home to the universities, 
and to point out to them that it is their duty to ask the 
veterinary profession to come in and co-operate. | 

Speaking for this Committee I am not betraying any 
breach of confidence when I say that my science collea- 
gues welcome the veterinary profession in their midst ; 
there is no idea of exclusion. On the contrary it would 
be to the advantage and to the strength of our Univer- 
sity if we had the veterinary men in our midst. ; 

It was with that view before us that the Institute of 
Comparative Pathology was built, and that for that 
reason the necessary salary was voted of an independent 
lecturer in comparative pathology, and the hope was 
expressed that at no distant date we would have the 
veterinary men with us, throwing in their lot with the 

niversity. As you are aware much has been said 
about our imagining that we were offering a very great 
compliment to the profession in allowing veterinary 
students to come and sit alongsides our medical 
students. 

I assure you these are not the motives which men in 
this University, at any rate, are actuated by. (App.) 
If you go back to Germany again we find that the late 
Prof. Virchow--the father of pathology—gave it as his 
opinion in Parliament that there was no essential differ 
ence between the study of the diseases of man and those 
ofanimals, what difference there was consisted in the 
ultimate ohjects studied, in the one case man, 1 the 
other animals. The ideal of a niversity veterinary 
training is by no means a new one. Prince Ludwig, 0! 
avaria, was one who asa great friend of the veterinary 


It may be stated as follows : 

l. The seience subjects of botany, zoology, chemistry 
physics and physiology. 

2. The special subjects of comparative pathology and 
bacteriology, veterinary anatomy, materia medica, and 
pharmacology, toxicology, veterinary hyviene, and 
dietetics, veterinary medicine, surgery and obstetrics. 

With regard to the subjects grouped under (1) no 
veterinary school possesses the laboratories, equipment 
and staff comparable to that found in a modern univer- 


| sity. 


For instance the cost of the science buildings in Liver 
pool is as follows : 


sotany £18,000 
Zoology £18,000 
Chemistry £28,000 
Physics £24,000 


Physiology and Pathology ole £32,000 
Comparative Pathology, Tropical Medi 
cine, Experimental Medicine and 

Bio-chemistry _ eee £10,000 

Medical School Buildings a £40,000 
The Professorships are endowed and there is a very 
large sum devoted to the maintenance of each laboratory. 
With regard to those fundamental science subjects there 
is not one botany for the medical student and another 
for the science student : the science of botany or zoology 
is taught by the specialist ; in the same way there is no 
veterinary botany or zoology. It is true the types re 
quired in veterinary science may be slightly different 
from the types required by the medical or science stn- 
dent. but fundamentally there is no difference. The 
same may be said for chemistry, physics, and physio- 
lovy. All these are taught by those best qualified to 
teach, namely. by professors and teachers who devote 
their life to these subjects. The course of study in these 
subjects differs very little from that of the medical 


student, and the veterinary student has the advantage 
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of study in especially equipped and endowed labora- 
tories. 

When we deal with the subjects under (2) we find 
that universities have already begun to make provision 
for Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology, the modern 
university is incomplete without provision for the 
scientific study of diseases of animals. For this reason 
we have in this University a fully equipped Comparative 
Pathology Department, a Comparative Pathology La- 
boratory and Museum, a large Farm station and numer- 
ous buildings for experimental animals, and we have an 
independent Lecturer in comparative pathology who has 
his own assistants. No university is complete without 
a Chair or an independent lecturer in comparative patho- 
logy, for it is impossible to be otherwise if disease is to 
be studied from the university standpoint. The subject, 
moreover, is most attractive and will, I feel sure, be sup- 
ported by the citizens. 

Veterinary Anatomy is a subject which is not taught 
in the universities, but it is a most important branch 
of Zoology, it is comparative anatomy, and it appears to 
me that the more the anatomy of animals is studied 
from the comparative standpoint, the more scientific and 
complete is the study. I think our University will be 
especially adapted for teaching Anatomy with its 
magnificent zoology buildings and museum (now in pro- 
cess of erection.) The Lectureship of Veterinary 
Anatomy should be held by a veterinary man. In every 
university with a medical school there is provision for 
Materia medica and Pharmacy and there is pharmacist 
as lecturer who is nota medical man, but a Member of 
the Pharmaceutical Society; and, again, one who devotes 
his whole time to the teaching of pharmacy students. I 
think it of very great advantage to have the services of 
this class of man. On the other hand the application 
of drugs to disease in animals—therapeutics—must_ be 
done by the qualified veterinary man—-these two points 


are often confounded. In the University also there | 


exists provision for Toxicology, and the science of it is 
the same whether for animals or man. In connection 
with the teaching of Veterinary Hygiene there are two 
aspects. There is the application of the principles of 
hygiene to the animal, and there is the scientific basis 
upon which the principles of hygiene are based. In 
the selection of teachers for hygiene, the proper man 
to teach the application of hygiene to the animal is 
the veterinary expert. But the man best qualified to 
teach the scientific principles of hygiene is the man who 
devotes his whole life to the subject of hygiene irrespec- 
tive of his particular degrees or diplomas, the science 
man is wanted. Let the practical application of the 
veterinary science be done by the veterinary man, the 
man who is in every-day contact with animals. Let 
the scientific portion of the ground work be done by the 
expert, irrespective whether he is a veterinary, medical, 
or a science man. 

A Professorship has to be made in the University for 
Veterinary Medicine, and it is a post which must be 
endowed and our University has made provision for it. 

The Clinical and Hospital organisation will bear the 
same relationship to our University as the Royal In- 
firmary across the way does to our University Medical 
School. (Hear, hear). It will be an independent body 
organised by the veterinary profession in the district. 
The University will come in touch with it as it does 
with the Royal Infirmary in that there will be an inde- 
pendent board or faculty as distinct as any other faculty 
in the University, composed of all the teachers in the 
Veterinary School, both science and clinical, which will 
advise senate and shall be responsible for courses of 
study and transact the business usually entrusted by 
Statute to Faculties. This Board will not be a sub- 
faculty of the medical or any other faculty, it will be as 
independent as the Faculty of Medicine or any other 
faculty. We have shown clearly that a modern Univer- 


sity already has provision on a very extensive scale for 
a large amount of the teaching necessary for a veterinary 
student, and I trust that Universities may take up 
veterinary education. They naturally feel diffident un- 
less they see some indication from the veterinary men 
themselves, and, needless to say, they have many appli- 
cations from teaching bodies for affiliation. In the case 
of our own University we have seen a very great 
willingness on the part of the University to help along 
veterinary education. I cannot say anything to pre- 
— what action our Council will take, but it is my 
10pe that in a very short time indeed our University 
will take steps to secure the power to teach, and if our 
University will put in a claim that it is a fit body to 
teach and has the means of teaching, and that it will in 
no way interfere, or try to interfere, with the one portal 
system, we may, I think, reasonably hope for success, 
Those who have gone through the mill of obtaining 
a Charter for a university know what a source of 
trouble the multi-portal system is. I do not think that 
any university would care to interfere with the one 
portal. Why should it when there is a body which takes 
upon its shoulders the onus of licensing a man, of send- 
ing up their examiners to a school and testing them?! | 
should think a university in many respects would be 
rather glad that that source of anxiety isremoved. The 
University is essentially a teaching body, charged to 
give its men the very best education, and in the past 
the examiners have been both external and internal, but 
this is in the case of diplomas or degrees granted by it- 
self. Students, however, present themselves for, say, 
the London University, or the Conjoint Examination of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and Physicians, and in 
that case the examiners have nothing to do with the 
University. It is clearly understood if our University 
did contemplate at any time giving degrees, it is not 
under contemplation that they would be degrees which 
would confer a license to practice. We would act loyally 
to the one portal system. 

Gentlemen, I have tried to sketch for you our pro 
gramme, but it has been made difficult owing to the 
‘fact that our University has had the whole matter under 
| consideration at the present time, and it is difficult for 
me to give you any minuter details, but I have given 
you the main, broad facts on which we wish to act. It 
is for you, and it is for the profession all over the 
country, to say whether these ideas are good or not 
which aim at bringing in the veterinary profession, and 
of utilising for their education the great laboratories 
that are being put up by private and public munificence. 
If you will now ask questions and discuss the various 
oints which I have perhaps at too great length brought 
efore you, we will gain something. I do not wish to 
leave anything in a nebulous state. We want facts, 
and probably I will be able to answer any questiou 
| that is put. At least | shall try to, for after al] I am 
| but an outsider in this matter. I now cordially invite 
discussion. 
| Prof. Witiams: I never for one moment expected 
that when I proposed coming to Liverpool to continue 
teaching I should have caused such a stir in my pre 
fession. I have not the slightest intention of discussing 
any of the remarks—sinister remarks—which have bee! 
made in connection with this movement. I appeal 
your memories and I think your memories will tell yol 
that for many years past it has been my ambition 
place the veterinary profession in every respect on a 
equality with the members of the other learned_ prole* 
sions. Years ago I had no hope of a University evé 
recognising veterinary teaching. It seemed too hopeles 
My first effort was to try and get a veterinary degree 
which should indicate that we were other than_ hor, 
cow, and dog doctors. In the year 1899 in the Counel 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons I brought 
forward the following resolution: “That powers be 
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obtained by the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- | 


nary Surgeons to grant an additional degree to members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to be 
known as that of “ Veterinary Ofticer of Health” that 
this degree be granted to members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons only, and after passing an ex- 
amination in following subjects”: (See Veterinary 
Journal, 1899.) , 

It was strongly opposed by some of the leaders of the 
profession and it was lost. I concluded from the mis- 
take which was made at that meeting it was hopeless to 
ask the Council, in its then present state of opinion, to 
obtain powers to grant a higher degree. I then turned 
my attention to university matters. I interviewed Pro- 
fessors and others connected with Edinburgh University 
and with Aberdeen University. I gave an address at 
Aberdeen University because I am not, as the Scotch 
people say “tholed” to a university. I am working for 
my profession. Whichever university will help my 
profession, that is the university I shall work with. 
(Cheers). The Principal of Aberdeen University, a very 
well known man, Principal Lang, on being called upon 
said, “‘ He was sure Principal Williams had made out a 
very strong case indeed for the consideration of the 
universities. He could only say of the University he 
represented that they were quite open; they had a candid 
mind for all that implied the extension of university 
instruction.” 

These were the remarks by the Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen, who is deeply interested in the 
subject. A still further stage has gone, and [ read you 
an abstract from a portion of an ordinance of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, “ Whereas it is expedient that the 
University of Edinburgh, in order to improve and en- 
courge highe: veterinary education, should institute 
degrees in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and frame 
regulations for the same.” “These shall 
be administered by a Committee to be called the Veteri- 
nary Degrees Committee.” This is in progress at the 
present time in Edinburgh University. The ordinance 
goes on with details about the education, and there 
is one most important paragraph that I will read. “A 
candidate should be admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery only after he has 
fulfilled the following conditions: First, he must have 
been engaged in veterinary study for not less than four 
academic years. Secondly, he must be a member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, or hold a veteri- 
nary diploma recognised by the said College and granted 
ina British possession or foreign country entitling him 
to be registered in the Register of the Royal College of 
feterinary Surgeons.” You have heard from Professor 
Boyce this afternoon, that this University from the 
beginning admires our single portal system, and has no 
intention whatever to inferfere with the sole granting of 
licenses by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
All that is asked is to make use of the magnificent 
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were starting a new college (hear, hear.) ; so you see, 
gentlemen, that no university has any desire to grant a 
license. They only wish to assist in the education 
of the students of the future. I have nothing more 
_to say, but simply to make this statement to you 

| to leave it to your own sound judgment. Should we re- 
| main, as it is said, digging our own little plot, or should 
we assist in the reaping of the large fields which have 
been dug by others? I do not know. It is for the pro- 
fession to choose. (Applause). Perhaps | might crave 
another minute to read another extract if you will per- 
mitme. “It would ill become me as a teacher ma 
veterinary school to say one word against the teaching 
in these schools. They do good work as far as their 
limitations permit, but they have their limitations, and 
there’s the rub. To maintain a fully equipped veteri- 

nary school with an adequately remunerated staff of 
teachers entails of necessity a very heavy expenditure. 
At present the schools have to depend upon the fees paid 

by students, and upon the money earned in treatment 
of animals, for their upkeep and support. The result is 

inevitably a fight for students and semi-starvation of all 

activities. No research work, a badly paid staff and 

teaching reduced to a mere cram.” ‘That speech was 

delivered in October, 1902, by Professor Bottomley at 

the opening of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 

Town, London. 

Mr. Hucues (Oswestry): | am very pleased that you 
invite a very candid and open discussion on this subject, 
Mr. Chairman. There is no denying the fact that the 
veterinary profession tries to be evolutionary, to develop. 
In 1876 the curriculum was extended from two years to 
three. I am sure the profession in general will hail the 
desire to extend and make our teaching establishments 
more thorough and better equipped. We have been at 
adisadvantage. It is a very humiliating admission to 
make considering the wealth of the population that the 
Government has not seen fit to make grants to all veteri 
nary colleges and to recognise the members of the pro- 
fession as being the only men competent to adjudicate 
upon and discuss the various diseases of animals. Not 
only so, but there are points which are of vital impor 
tance to mankind. There is only one pathology. How 
can the doctor study anthrax and other diseases without 
having suitable opportunities for doing so, It is the 
same thing in the case of tuberculosis. Considering the 
wealth of our country, and also the importance of the 
matter with regard to the health of the population, it is 
a lamentable admission to make that the Government 
have not seen fit to endow chairs in veterinary patho 
logy, and to give us their help and assistance. Instead 
of doing so that august body, the Board of Agriculture, 
seems to delight in putting us down a peg or two, and 
in appointing men who are not competent to discharge 
their duties. Considering the adverse circumstances 
and the fights we have had to make, we have made great 
strides, but we want to make more. (Applause.) There 
is only one point, yon will excuse my being very candid, 





equipment of this University for the higher education 
of veterinary surgeons. We do not desire here to give 
them a degree which would entitle them to practice. We 
desire to teach them. We only ask the Royal College | 
of Veterinary Surgeons to permit the students from this 
‘niversity to take their chance with the students from 
the other veterinary colleges. If the Examining Board 
does not think these men are fitted to pass into the 
profession, they can reject them. The Royal ‘ ollege 
of Veterinary Surgeons know perfectly well no man can 
attend his examinations until he has attended for so 
many terms and so many classes. All that is to be ful- 
filled in Edinburgh, the same as I trust it will have to 


fulfilled in London very soon, and the same as it 
ought to have been from the beginning in Dublin. It 


Was a mistake, in my opinion, to make the Veterinary 
ollege apart from the University of Dublin, when they 





We have over and over again felt that the proprietary 
colleges or colleges entirely dependent upon fees have 
been inadequate to meet the demand, The desire of 
Professor Boyce is to extend the scope of the selivol. 
Will it be a proprietary institution or will the faculty of 
medicine of this University recognise it as part and 
parcel of its machinery. There are members of the 
veterinary profession who desire to be better equipped in 
future, and who will hail this movement with ureat satis- 
faction. (Hear, hear.) There is another point which 
has been already answered. That is the one portal 
entrance. It has been previously admitted by Professor 
ovce that this university has no desire to grant a com 
peting licence or a licence to qualify. [t needs to be 
done from the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, If 
that is the case the profession will hail it with great 
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‘satisfaction. I am sure we in Lancashire and other 


parts in discussing this question of higher education 
will hail it with satisfaction. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps the quickest way is 
to answer yes or no to the questions. A university can- 
not recognise a proprietary school. It must be a uni- 
versity school. It is contemplated that instead of the 
Board which will have the academic management of the 
veterinary school being part of another Faculty in the 
University, that it shall be an independent board or 
faculty. That is something far better. (Hear, hear.) In 
other words the university recognises in no uncertain 
way the status of the veterinary profession. It is giving 
them absolute autonomy (Applause). 

Mr. GARNETT (Windermere): I should like to say a 
few words with regard to the way the matter appears to 
me. In the first place this is supposed to bea meeting 
of the veterinary profession. Well it cannot be taken, 
and I do trust that no use will be attempted to be made 
of it, that this is a meeting of the veterinary profession. 
It would be an absurdity, and I hope, and sincerely 
hope, that no resoiutions will be used, or if resolutions 
are passed, that they will go as an immediate call from 
the whole profession. I have been trying to learn what 
we have come here to do to-day. I have listened atten- 
tively to Professor Boyce, and I fail to see that we are 
one inch further than our Council was at the last meet- 
ing of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. We 
do not know anything about the constitution of this 
school, excepting that it is not to be under the control of 
the veterinary profession. 

The CuarrMAN: Might I point out to Mr. Garnett 
the notice convening this meeting. Might I read it for 
the benefit of the gentlemen present? “It is earnestly 
requested that all members of the profession interested 
in the Education question will make an effort to be 
present, in order that the matter may be thoroughly 
discussed from every point of view, and that the opinion 
of the profession, as a whole, may be taken upon the 
advisability of University training for Veterinary Stu- 
dents.” We are not discussing a plan or programme at 
the present moment. What we wish to do is to gain 
the opinion of you, Sir, and of others as regards the ad- 
vantages to be gained by University training. 

Mr. Garnett: That I grant you; but I call Prof. 
Boyce’s attention to the first paragraph which he has 
omitted to read. That is “A Special Meeting of the 
Profession.” It is not a Special Meeting of the Liverpool 
University Society but a Special Meeting of the Pro- 
fession. I maintain we are not entitled to call it that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree with you on that point. 
You may perfectly rest assured that I have not in any- 
thing I have done betrayed any confidence at any time. 
i do not think that I would, or that any gentlemen here 
would regard this meeting as it is as any indication 
necessarily of the feelings of the whole profession ; but I 
do think at this stage it is our duty to feel the pulse ‘of 
as many men as we possibly can and go on bit by bit. 
(Cheers). 

Mr. Garnett: I certainly endorse that last remark 
of Prof. Boyce’s. My only reason for laying stress upon 
my first remarks was that I was not content with the 
voice of opinion in this room at the present time. | 
wanted a larger voice. 1 wanted the voice of the veter- 
inary profession. 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. GARNETT: I think we are at one on this point. 
That it is not a meeting of the veterinary profession and 
that no use can be made of it as a representative meet- 
ing of that profession. But what made me especially 
refer to that matter was that at the last meeting of our 
Liverpool University Veterinary Medical Society a reso- 
was passed before the paper had been discussed in any 
shape or form. When I spoke upon the remarks that 
Prof. Boyce had made I particularly laid stress upon the 


| point that I withheld further remarks, and it was, | 
| thought, understood at the time that it would be thor. 
‘oughly discussed. Well, the valuable contribution was 
received here. It passed without any discussion at all, 
Much to my surprise a resolution was passed at. the last 
meeting that I, certainly, for one, felt taken aback at, 
seeing that the paper had not been discussed. 

With regard to the future of education of the veterin. 
ary profession in regard to Universities, [ think that all 
members of the veterinary profession know the point | 
have always taken up, and have always been an advocate 
of, even before | graduated from the College at all. 

It has been one earnest desire for admission to Uni- 
versities. Every member acquainted at all with the veter. 
inary profession during the last 18 or 19 years must be 

perfectly well aware of that. For that reason I was 
| delighted when I heard this proposition mooted for 
attachment to the Liverpool University. But, gentlemen, 
when we have talked about this point—the attachment 
to the Liverpool University—we are in the same position 
that our Council was in at its last meeting. They do not 
know anythingatall about it. Professor Boyce has told 
us nothing, and we have not heard anything from Prin- 
cipal Williams. In fact I took Professor Boyce’s words 
down. All that we can expect from the University isa 
willingness to help on the part of the University. 

The CHAIRMAN: | do not gather that. 

Mr. GARNETT: So we are to understand that it is 
under consideration ; but beyond that we have nothing 
todo. Iam opposed to the veterinary profession tying 
itself up to any medical school or any University withcut 
the interests of the veterinary profession and the agr- 
culturalists of the country at large are safeguarded from 
the governing body. We have something more in this in- 
stance to consider than that of our own profession. We 
have the country at large to consider, and no one will 
gainsay me when I state that it is the province of the 
veterinary schools in England, Scotland or Ireland to 
train, and they are the only fitted places where special 
training for veterinary work can properly be undertaken. 
There are branches of our medicine which are so closely 
allied to the medical profession that it is possible the 
two might be drawn together in their early stage; but 
even then we have to specialise. We could not fora 
moment be taking a medical course of botany, for ‘in 
stance. We want special treatment. We want special 
study with regard to poisonous plants and other things 
and roots deleterious to animals which are entirely out- 
side the scope of the medical world. What we want & 
this—that wherever a veterinary College is established 
it shall be under the control of the veterinary surgeon— 
of the Corporate Body of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. It is absurd to think that any medical ma! 
can train, or teach, from beginning to end, students 
veterinary surgery. If we do become attached to the 
University, which I sincerely trust we may, that is 
different matter altogether, but even in that event we 
must protect ourselves. We must have a director at the 
head to conduct the Veterinary Medical School, the same 
as I suppose you conduct the Medical School in this 
University. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, sir. 

Mr. GARNETT: It must be absolutely under the col 
trol of the veterinary surgeons. The resolution whit 
was passed at the last meeting of the Council of tle 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was really the 
only sensible one. I am only expressing my own views 
I do not express the views of anybody else. ‘There ® 
another thing in which the Liverpool University sche 
to my mind, presents an interest. This is with regal 
to the private practitioners. Private practitioners a 
to be teachers in the School. That came out at the la 
meeting of the Council. I do not think it is at all 
feasible for private practitioners to send their cases, *Y 
from their own yards where they can see their animal 
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at home, up to a centre perhaps half-a-mile or 
away, and give them proper attention. 


down very quickly indeed (Hear, hear.) 
as the clinical work is concerned 
these post graduate courses. 


must, as the veterinary profession, safeguard the intere 
of the agriculturalists of this country. 


in Universities. That is an absurdity, to my mind. [| 
cannot comprehend any educated body of men under- 
taking to teach or perform work which they must know 
and it is apparent on the face of it, they are quite in- 
competent to teach, in these so-called higher degrees, 
The Membership degree of the Royal Coll®ge of Veter- 
inary Surgeons will enable a man to undertake all the 
duties of inspection and to teach medicine as a whole. 
If we want a higher degree, I am at one and always have 
been with Principal Williams, with regard to the Col- 
lege getting a new Charter—and institute for a Post 
Graduate Course for State medicine pure and simple, as 
being the reccgnised body for the control of diseases in 
animals, keeping it in our own hands. We have always 
managed to get along very well, and I think we always 
will, though if we can become attached to a University 
under proper guidance and control, I should certainly 
advocate it (Hear, hear). 

The CuarrMAN: I think Mr. Garnett has in the last 
paragraph really stated what we have ourselves stated, 
viz., that he is in favour of a veterinary school attached 
to a University under proper veterinary control and 
guidance. Have I, in anything I have said, gone against 
that idea? (Cheers). Why, only one minute ago | 


clearly stated that the veterinary administration should | 


be under a Veterinary Board, composed of the teachers 
in the subjects of veterinary matters, just as the Medical 
Faculty, which is composed of the teachers in that 
faculty, advises the Senate and the Council. It would act 
just as does the Science Faculty, which has the adminis- 
tration of the science subjects for engineeers, chemists, 
and so on, and which advises the Senate and the Council, 
The essence of any movement of this kind is that it comes 
from the profession, that it is a professional movement, 
and that the profession have the control of it. Are 
medical men so anxious to have the control of veterinary 
medicine? Iam sure, I am speaking for medical men, 
I have never heard it stated for a moment that they have 
that desire. I must, however, differ from Mr. Garnett, if 
I may say so, in thinking there is such a great differance 
between the pharmacology, materia medica, or whatever 
it is, of the veterinary surgeon and the medical man. He 
mentioned poisonous plants. I would like him to point 
out the exact difference between -he poisonous plants 
which the veterinary students study, and those which 
the medical students study. 

Mr. Garnett: The Yew. 

The CuarrMan: Do you study all the properties of 
the Taxus baccata ? 

Mr. GARNETT: Men do not eat yew. 

The CuarrMan: But are not berries eaten by children, 
and is it not necessary to know what are the polscnous 
berries. Surely you must know that we have cases o! 
pesening in men as you have in animals! | would not 
ike to commit myself, but probably we have as many 
cases of eating poisonous berries in men as you have of 
eating poisonous plants in animals. We have not, how- 
ever, at this stage come together to discuss details of 
this minute nature, though we may fitly discuss them 
later. I see at the back of your mind that you are 


really cordially in favour of a University Veterinary 
[ would not 
hool unless 1 
point which 


The 


School, provided it is a proper school. 

countenance any University veterinary s¢ 
was under veterinary control. There is the 
you raised that the school must be under a head. 


i . : 
= a aie ' medical faculty is not under a head in any University as 
us is a busi- 
ness part of the arrangement that I feel sure will break 


far as I know. The essence of the University system is 
to abolish the one man régime which has in the past led 


al bd o . . »* . . 

é That is so far , to such mischief in education ; it led to the well known 
. Then with regard to 
I am totally opposed to 
them as a member of the veterinary prc fession, and we 


usher system in all isolated teaching schools. It is what 
| we want to avoid. A man who teaches a subject should 
have only one authority over him in a University. That 


rests | is his faculty, and through his faculty the senate and the 
1 [ am entirely 
opposed to post graduate courses given by medical men 


council. He wants no one man to be a go-between. The 
University Council is ultimately responsible for the 
student. Mr. Garnett has also gone a little out of his 
way when he referred to the medical profession giving 
post graduate degrees to veterinary men. L have not 
noticed that. 

Mr. Garnett: No; it was the general question of 
university teaching for veterinary surgeons that we were 
| here to discuss. [understood that there were veterinary 
| courses given by the Universities ; practically post grad 
| hate courses, 

The CHAIRMAN: You may have read so, and [| will 
|take your explanation, and shall answer it. | think 
| that when we look back we must be a little magnani- 
;mous. As you know, Mr. Garnett, and I think many 
| members in this room know, certain medical men have 
been obliged to study a good deal in various subjects. | 
will take the case of tropical medicine. There is my 
| friend Lieut.-Colonel Bruce for instance, who has done 
an immense amount of work with regard to the diseases 
of animals in connection with the discovery of trypano- 
somiasis in horses. It so happens that a great number 
of medical men in universities are working upon try 
| panosomiasis and when we have information and 
| material at our disposal, is it not our duty, whether we 
| are veterinarians or not, to offer that material and those 
/engaged in the researches to those who choose to come 
| forward. (Hear, hear.) You need not think anything 
of our diploma. We do not ask you to. That is simpiy 
the hall mark which says that you have been here, and 
that you have taken certain courses. Surely it is a very 
narrow conception of education to leave degrees, as | 
think you have in your mind, to one body. Consider 
what that would mean in medicine! Lnagine the Royal 
College of Surgeons and Physicians as the only body in 
this country to grant degrees or diplomas as your term 
them. That surely would be an extraordinary pheno 
menon and would take us back toa very early period. 
The essence of improvement is for universities to go on 
striving with one another to elevate their standard of 
teaching, and to conduct their teaching in the best and 
most proper way. The question of degree is it second 
ary matter. But do not let that be the monopoly of one 
particular body. 

Mr. Garnerr: I think [T must have misunderstood 
you. [ thought you said you were clearly in favour of 
the one portal system. Now Prof. Boyce says he is not 
in favour of the one portal system. 

The CuarrMan: Ido not think, Mr. Garnett, that 
that is at all a fair deduction to make from what L have 
said. I think every gentleman in this room knows that 
I have said that there shonld be a one portal system ; 
but you are confusing the diploma which carries a. licence 
to practice with a degre which does not carry a licence 
to practice. (Cheers). There is a fundamental differ 
ence. You are an example of gentlemen who unthink 
ingly criticise, but | want you to bring forward objections 
so that you may get them out of your mind, (App) 
The two things are distinct. .\_ degree is a cachet or 
label given by an educational authority which says that 
by that cachet a certain standard has been reached, lt 
does not necessarily say that owingto the standard which 
vou have reached you are entitled to practice, | Let me 
inake that clear. In Germany there is what is known 
as the State examination in medicine. ‘I hat Is LO SAY NO 
medical man can pra tice and attend patients unless he 
has a licence ; but on the other hand the universities 
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give between them a very large number of degrees in 
medicine. These degrees, however, do not carry a 
licence to practice, although the man who obtains a de- 
gree may have studied eight years instead of five years, 
say, necessary for the licence. That is an essential 
difference. I do ask you again to consider the whole 
matter broadly. (App.) 

Mr. Exam: [ think after the explanation which has 
been given to us that the time has come when the pro- 
fession will have to speak up. The only way to find out 
what is the real opinion of the profession is for each 
man to speak up for himself. [ shall for one think, as 
one of the older members of the profession, we are 
greatly indebted to the University for holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to us and offering to let us 
come in. Forty years ago in London we had many 
advantages, but the young men of to-day have many 
advantages we did not possess. I think Professor Boyce 
has shown that advantages will accrue to the veterinary 
profession by their joining hand in hand with the medi- 
cal profession. I think we should fall in and get all the 
advantages which have been offered to us by the educa- 
tion at hand. 

Mr. Sumner: [ think there is one thing in which we 
should set ourselves right with the members of the pro- 
fession here present. I fancy that the difficulty is one 
which weighs with Mr. Garnett. Prof. Boyce has done 
a very great deal in elucidating the point with regard to 
coming in contact with Prof. Williams, but he has not 
given us an account of the difficulties of doing so, and 
the abandonment of our original scheme, which is a very 
important factor at this particular meeting I take it. I 
do not know whether I shall be in order in explaining ? 

The CuarRMAN : Absolutely. 

Mr. SUMNER: Well, gentlemen, as you all know there 
is a laboratory in Liverpool, or a part of it, applicable to 
our uses. I was invited to co-operate with Prof. Boyce 
and Dr. Annett as to the best means of employing that 
particular laboratory to the uses of the veterinary pro- 
fession and in the furtherance of studies in comparative 
pathology. Perhaps I was honoured in being invited to 
the laboratories of these gentlemen. At any rate I have 
the interests of my profession at heart. I felt it was not 
an opportunity to be lost. I felt that Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Eaton Jones, who were invited to sit on the Com- 
mittee, viewed it in the same light. Whatever I have 
done on that Committee, and whatever I have done in 
relation to this veterinary scheme I thought until recently 
I was acting for my fellows and for the members of the 

rofession here. It was suggested it was an opportunity 
for research. We suggested the formation of a society, 
but as to the numbers who might join it, it was most 
difficult to form a conception. The society was formed. 
I had every reason to believe that it was going to meet a 
definite want. Following upon the first meeting of the 
Society, Professor Williams, whom I met in Manchester, 
told me, not for myself but as one representing the 
veterinary surgeons of Liverpool, how much he appreci- 
ated the veterinary effort in Liverpool. He threw out 
the suggestion what a pity it was that we could not in- 
corporate. a college with that particular effort. Six 
years ago we were asked to confer with the Senate in 
this University as to the institution of a veterinary 
school. We unanimously agreed it was not in the best 
interests of the profession to start another school, but 
when we had a direct offer to transfer a teaching centre 
to another centre when there was one within forty miles, 
we never supposed for one moment there would be any 
ill feeling about it, or that there could have been this 

arty spirit. A meeting was arranged; Professor 
Williams met us and the whole thing was gone through. 
Professor Williams from the very first grasped the whole 
aspect of our University aspirations. He was a Uni- 


versity man and hoped we would get our place in the 
Universities side by side with the medical profession. 





The matter was considered from a University stand- 
—. it could not recognise the right to teach being in 

rofessor Williams’ hands. Suppose, as the remark was: 
made, that Professor Williams fell out and left us with 
materials on hand, we should be stranded and have no 
licence to teach. Here is what I think the profession is 
not quite conscious as to the history how we proposed 
that the teaching should come into this University. It 
was proposed that Professor Williams would be a teacher 
in the Institute of Comparative Pathology, which Insti- 
tute is recognised by the University. Well, as you 
know a serious misconstruction and very great spleen 
has been expressed upon that method. I appreciate 
much that has been said in that there was no constituted 
authority when Professor Williams came here. There 
was no government and there was to be no charter. 
Those who have advised the movers in this matter sug- 
gested that instead of Professor Williams coming here as 
a teacher in a Veterinary College, to be affiliated with 
the University, that the University itself as a body 
should have and ask power to teach veterinary medicine 
and surgery. I do not think that has been quite clearly 
put. Instead of practically coming in the first place in 
connection with an Institute in connection with the 
University, he comes, if we have the satisfaction of 
getting this licence to teach, directly as a University 
asset. Ido not think that has been properly explained 
before. I do not think there has been any explanation 
of it and I have very much regretted that there has not 
been. There is another aspect of the question which has 
been called into being this afternoon—as to the rights of 
a private practitioner. We do not anticipate, and it 
would not be recognised, that this clinic of ours should 
be a money-making clinic ; that it should bea free prac- 
tice clinic. With this University standing the Professor 
will not be allowed to practice as an ordinary veterinary 
surgeon. I appeal to all of you—all and any of you, and 
in this I have acted for you all—are we to be dogs in the 
manger, to say that Professor Williams shall not practice 
here. He will not practice by virtue of his connection 
with the University. There shall be no cheap practice 
here. Who is to do the practice? Are we, the Veterin- 
ary Surgeons of Liverpool, to stand back on the thres- 
hold of what we have wanted—we have all said we 
wanted it—-simply for party split and party spirit. My 
name has been mentioned in connection with the clinic. 
When the time has come, as we sincerely hope it will 
come, those appointments to teach clinical veterinary 
medicine and surgery will be governed by yourselves. 
(Hear, hear). 

The appointments for the right to teach you at the 
hospital will be made on the recommendation of the 
Professional Committee of the hospital. The appoint- 
ments will be no more in Professor Williams’ hands 
than the appointments in the Royal Infirmary opposite 
are in the hands of any one individual. I must apologise, 
gentlemen, for detaining you. 

Mr. Garnett: If I am to speak again [ must thank 
Mr. Sumner for his very luminous speech. I am sure 
if the profession had heard what he has said it would 
not have been kept in the dark as it has been. 

Mr. SuMNER : I quite agree with you. 

Mr. GARNETT: There has been one great thing to 
thank him for. Heseems to have been the only one to 
illuminate the profession as a whole as to who is to 
govern this school. 

Mr. SuMNER: The School will be governed on the 
same lines as the Medical School. 

Mr. GARNETT: By a Veterinary Board. How is that 
to be elected ! 

Mr. SuMNER : How is that to be elected? We will 
give you an idea. 

Mr. Garnett? Thank you. 

Mr. SuMNER : This hospital question to me has been 
a serious one. The question of giving clinical training 
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sion as a whole may be taken upon the advisability of , 
university training for veterinary students. There was 
no scheme in this world ever put forth that was perfect | 
at the start. These meetings evidently do good. To-day’s | 
meeting will have been beneficial, but I do think that 
when the scheme has assumed something like a definite 
form, and a form in which it is likely to be more per- 
fected in regard to its work, that the profession as a 
whole ought to be consulted. My view is that this 
scheme should go before the whole of the members of 
our profession, and that they should be asked to answer 
“Yes” or “No.” The pulse of the profession should be 
felt. There was the vote of the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons the other day on the 
question of the transference of the school to Liverpool. 
Sixteen members of the Council voted against, three for, 
and three did not vote. That is 22. Nine members 
were absent. I think a bare majority of one, as voiced 
by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, cannot be said to be absolutely representing the 
views of the veterinary profession on this question. 
(Hear, hear.) I think this matter ought to be dealt 
with by testing the feeling of the whole of the members 
of the profession. 

Mr. Taytor (Manchester): I do not know that any 
remarks I can make would be of value to this meeting, 
inasmuch as the statement by my friend Mr. Sumner has 
satisfied me on a point on which I felt somewhat warmly, 
and that was from the individual views of the private 
practitioner resident in Liverpool and district. So long 
as the clinical tuition of the College does not interfere 
with the private rights of the ordinary practitioner then 
that matter, so far as my mind is concerned, disappears. 
But I must state my feelings—-Prof. Boyce will excuse 
me—with regard to the manner in which the scheme-- 
it is a word which seems to stick in the throats of mem- 
bers of the Council—has been laid before the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. At the same 
time I am prepared to admit that the scheme as sug- 
gested was not met in a spirit that it ought to have 
been met. (Hear, hear.) It was met ina spirit which 
had, it seemed to me, a dislike to the innovaticn—for 
such an institution as the Liverpool University to take 
by the right hand the education of veterinary students. 
But, gentlemen, as Mr. Faulkner remarked, no one has 
a right to a monopoly in teaching as in other matters in 
this world. So long as the teaching institution in con- 
nection with the Liverpool University does not interfere 
with the one portal system of entrance into our profes- 
sion I do not see that anyone can have any objection to 
a teaching school being established in connection with 
this University. I for one certainly hail with delight 
the right hand of fellowship and of benefit which has 
been extended to us by the authorities of the University 
of Liverpool. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PackMAN (Bury): I have not formed an opmion 
upon the subject except from what I have have heard 
from the various speakers. I am very pleased to hear 
what Mr. Sumner has said. It has beena rather difficult 
subject to understand and he has thrown some light 
upon it. I wish personally that that had been done 
before. 1 think this cloud will be removed. Probably 





a little jealousy would have been removed if this thing 
had been put openly and clearly and so that it had been | 
fairly understood. The Council would then have been ! 
able to take the matter up probably in a different light | 
than they did on the last occasion on which they met. | 
I hope that Prof. Williams will tind that that is the case | 
at a future meeting of the Council. I sincerely hope so, 
and that this matter will go on. I think Prof. Williams 
can be trusted (Applause). No one has been a greater 


champion for our profession than Prof. Williams, and 
the‘profession is deeply indebted to him. His connection 
with this University will be a great advantage to our | 
profession. I personally hope the matter will go on and : 


prosper, and I heartily wish all connected with it every 
success. 

Professor WiLi1aMs: Perhaps Prof. Boyce will allow 
me to make a remark. There seems to be an impression 
abroad that I have endeavoured to conceal matters from 
the profession. When the Veterinary College was re- 
moved from Edinburgh to Liverpool there was no 
thought for the moment of affiliation with the Univers- 
ity. That had to be a process of evolution and we 
hoped in time it would be an affiliated school to the 
University. I never fora moment expected that any 
other school or any other body of men would oppose the 
removal of the centre, not a centre that was receiving 
money from the Government or from the members of 
the profession. I never for a moment expected there 
was going to be any opposition or adverse criticism to it. 
Had I known there was going to be criticism to it I 
could and would have prepared an elaborate answer to 
it. It was before the Council that all the opposition 
arose. 

The CHarrMANn: I think, gentlemen, Principal Wil- 
liams has explained the unexpected difficulties which 
were encountered when he approached the Royal Col- 
lege. He expected no adverse criticism to this scheme, 
and for my part, as an outsider simply concerned with 
the organisation of the laboratory teaching, took it for 
granted things would go through. I think it is a very 
good thing that we have had the benefit of expressions 
of opinion. There is no question about it, Mr. Faulkner, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Packman coming from 
a distance, have, I think, greatly elucidated the matter. 
as also have the other gentlemen who have spoken this 
afternoon. I presume it is not your wish that these 
proceedings shall not be reported? It is for you to say. 

Mr. Hucues (Oswestry): A report of the proceedings 
is being taken. I aim sure that if you could enlighten 
the profession generally in the manner Mr. Sumner has 
done in our case this afternoon it would remove an im- 
mense difficulty. I have spoken to a great many of my 
colleagues in my part of the country. It is the feeling 
among them there is the difficulty which Mr. Sumner 
has now removed. 

Mr. GARNETT: Speaking for ourselves as individuals 
we have no right to term ourselves the profession. I 
must say rag wong! it should not be reported. This 
scheme which has been explained by Mr. Sumner is 
good so far as it goes. I cannot agree with Mr. Faulkner 
—I think it was Mr. Faulkner—as regards the vote at 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, because I do 
not think this scheme was ever put before them in any 
intelligible way. I think we should in the interest of the 
profession take the same stand as they do. People do 
not like voting in the dark. The members have ex- 
pressed themselves with their thanks to Mr. Sumner for 
their first breath of life with regard to this scheme. Now 


| it is all cleared up. I feel there can be only one voice. 


It has only been this unfortunate way in which it has 
been put before the profession. 

Mr. FauLKNER: Mr. Garnett says he cannot believe 
what I stated as to the voting in the Council. I think 
he said that it was practically the only course the Council 
could take under the circumstances. Is that so Mr. 
Garnett ? 

Mr. GARNETT: Yes. 

Mr. FAULKNER: Well with that I beg to differ. I 
think a much more judicial procedure, and a much 
fairer procedure would have been to divide that resolu- 
tion which they passed into two. In the first place | 
hold it is entirely inconsistent and illogical. It says~_ 
We welcome any arrangements by which the number of 
teaching schools in Edinburgh will be decreased, but for 
the same reason we object to the establishment of teach- 
ing schools in England. Now if that is consistent and |0g!- 
cal I have no idea of the one or the other. How can they 
welcome any scheme or arrangement for the discontinw- 
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ance of a teaching school in Edinburgh, and then im- 
mediately proceed to say that they object to the 
establishment of teaching schools in England. It is in- 
consistent. If they had passed a resolution in this form 
—That they welcome under existing conditions the 
termination or the ceasing of one of the teaching schools 
in Edinburgh, that would be right ; but with regard to 
the opening of a new teaching school, or the transference 
to Liverpool if they desired and required further in- 
formation, they would have got it. (Hear, hear), 

After a few further remarks, the meeting terminated 
with the usual vote of thanks. 











Royal College of . 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


The following list shows the number of votes re- 
corded for each of the gentlemen nominated for the 


Council. There were eight vacancies to be filled. 
M’Fadyean 1202 Roberts 712 
Trigger 1024 Byrne 424 
Villar 1008 Gooch 264 
Cope 990 Bradley 262 
Simpson 925 Sewell 255 
Thomson 865 Stroud 205 
Hunter 856 Clarke 199 
Garnett 826 Barker 116 








VETERINARY EDUCATION IN CANADA. 


(4, paper presented to the Manitoba Veterinary Asso- 
clation, by A. G. Hopkins, B. Agr., D.V.M. in 
February.) 

The campaign for a higher standard of veterinary edu- | 


cation in Canada has probably been pushed home more | 
forcibly within the last twelve months than at any other | 
time, yet a great deal remains to be done. A_ short 
time ago, the attention of the President of Toronto | 
University was drawn to the low standard of education | 
demanded for entrance to the veterinary profession, | 
and his sympathy enlisted to remove the stigma under 

which all members of the profession in Canada will re- | 
main until those standards are raised. 

The Senate of the Toronto University has taken cogni- 

zance of the needs, and the Committee on Agriculture | 
and Veterinary Science has drafted a curriculum, calling | 
for an entrance examination in English and Canadian 
history, arithmetic, chemistry, geometry, (Book L.), or | 
its equivalent in elementary geometry and algebra 
through simple equations, the standard for the examina- 
tions to be the same as in junior matriculation, and, in 
addition, the course to be one of three years. Such is 
an undoubted step in advance, and the benefits the 
profession and stockmen in Canada will reap are im 
mense, ; 
_ The course outlined by the Senate of the University 
is hardly as practical as the present-day demands call 
for. The practitioner knows by experience that, while 
the possession of a scientific education is a nice thing 
to have, he must have a thorough clinical knowledge, 
Without which he will be a disappointment to his clients 
and himself. 

The Senate regulations call for examinations for the 
fist year in the following subjects : Elementary physics, 
elementary chemistry with laboratory work, elementary 

lology (including elementary mammalian anatomy) | 
With laberatory work. By the latter, we assume dissec- 


tion is meant. We would suggest, in addition, that the 
subjects of dentistry and horse-shoeing be taken up, by 
so doing rendering the course more practical, and, there- 
fore, more attractive to the average student. Pharmacy 
and materia medica should also be looked into, the 
major studies being, however, biology and its sub- 
divis‘ons, anatomy and microscopic anatomy (histology), 
backed up by plenty of work in the dissecting room : 
the minor subjects being dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, 
physics, and horse-shoeing. 

The second year’s examinations are to be in animal 
physiology, anatomy, histology, and embryology, phar- 
macy and pharmacology, parasitology, including bac- 
teriology—a course of work with which little fault can 
be found, as it is quite comprehensive. Here again the 
practical must be brought out prominently by lectures 
and clinical work in veterinary medicine and surgery. 
Pathology (general), ineluding laboratory, should be 
introduced during the second year’s work. ‘The instrne 
tion in dentistry and horse-shoemg should be completed, 
and the introduction to veterinary obstetries should 
take place. 

The major subjects in the second yoar should be 
anatomy of the domesticated animals, physiology, 
veterinary medicine, veterinary surgery, general thera 
peutics, and general pathology; minor subjects being 
histology and embryology, pharmacy and pharmacology. 

The insistence on prac ice with a qualitied practitioner 

during the vacation between the second and third years 
is to be commended. It might be well to go a step fur 
ther, and indicate who may be considered as qualified 
practitioners, which would be of much benefit to the 
student. The possession of a veterinary surgeon’s 
diploma is not sufficient evidence that a man is fit or 
qualified to do tutorial work during the vacation. ‘This 
matter might well be left to the Associations, 
The third and final year’s work is an important one, 
the subjects to be examined upon by the Senate statute 
being as follows: pathology, zootectinics, veterinary 
surgery and medicine, sanitary science, veterinary juris 
prudence, toxicology. In addition, there should be an 
examination in meat and milk inspection, and clinical 
medicine and surgery. The following subjects we would 
class, therefore, as majors: veterinary surgery, veteri 





| nary medicine, special pathology, special therapeutics, 


clinical medicine and surgery ; under the classification 
of minors coming meat and milk inspection, veterinary 
jurisprudence, sa litary science, toxicology, and zootech 
nics. Three exceedingly busy years will have been filled 
in by the student, but the College product will be of a 
higher standard. 

Under the | niversity statute, the successful conclu 
sion of the work will entitle the student to the VS, 
diploma of the University. It is intended to adiit the 
V.S. to the degree of the D.V.S. one year thereafter, 
provided he presents an approved thesis or the result of 
special work in a research laboratory in one of the sub 
jects in the curriculum. This regulation, we think, 
should be amended or there will be few doctors in 
veterinary Research laboratories open to 
veterinarians in Canada are few, to all intents and pur 
poses as yet non-existent. [It would be well to amend 
this regulation, so that the presentation of an approved 
thesis after five years’ practice would admit to the de 
ovee, or, if considered necessary, an examination to be 
held in addition. .\ somewhat similar method governs 
in Great Britain with regard to obtaining the Fellow 
ship of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Phe 
University should certainly appoint the examiners, and, 
ax an additional suggestion, should elect one or two 
prominent veterinarians to the committee on agriculture 
and veterinary science. If the plan outlined above 1s 
followed, we are satisfied that the profession: will rank 
higher with the public and the members will benefit 
thereby. The Farmers Advocate, Canada. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. 
SumMARY OF Returns, WEEK ENnpiInG May 28, 1904. 



























































~ Foot- ‘| Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Slaugh- 
lbreaks| mals. [breaks] mals. breaks mals. Dogs. | Other} preaks.| tered * 
os scieunssh el peel ; re 
Week ended May 28,1904... a | 49 Se eee 
ain : = sili # 
1903 Ke 22 | 24 26 | 49 | 51 | (257 
Corresponding week in 19602 oe 15 | 35 18 | 34 1 ee 44 | 229 
1901 es 10 | 14 - 4 33 | 59 -- | «- J 15 | 528 
Total for 22 weeks, 1904... - 473 | 748 634 1,156] .. | .. | 646 | 3309 
19038 oe 368 | 552 ae ee 558 918 oe o* 677 | 3244 
Corresponding period in { 1902 ee 329 | 563 1 | 120 [468 887 12 oe 718 | 3480 
1901 es 304 | 440 12 | 669 | 554 961 1 1 | 1680 8124 








Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, May 3lst, 1904. 




















ARNOLD AND SONS NEW PATENT 
“RELIANCE” ASEPTIC SYRINGE. 


The above illustration shows a new Patent Syringe 
which possesses some advantages over those at present 
in use. No.1 shows the syringe with the parts detached. 
A denotes the top mount which plugs on the ground top 
end of the barrel; B, the lower mount which plugs on 
the lower end of barrel; UC represents the graduated glass 
barrel; D the covering guard, which by its bayonet- 
joint fastening at lower end, clamps the whole of the 
parts of syringe firmly together, rendering it perfectly 
fiuid tight. No. 2 shows the syringe complete. All the 





mounts being made to plug renders the syringe less 
fragile and more readily capable of perfect: sterilization. 
The syringe is fitted with adjustable asbestos piston and 
clamping guard to barrel. This syringe is made in 
different sizes for Tuberculin, Mallein, Tetanin, and 
Rinderpest. 

The profession are earnestly requested not to pur- 
chase infringements of our Patent Syringe, which are 
inferior and of foreign make; moreover, they are not 
reliable. Each Syringe is fitted complete with two 
needles, spare asbestos pistons in metal case. 

Patentees and sole manufacturers, Arnold and Sons, 





| West Smithfield, London. 








NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Handbook of Meat Inspection. By Dr. Robert 
Ostertag, Professor in the Veterinary High School at 
Berlin. Translated by Earley Vernon Wilcox, A.M., 
2 aaa an introduction by John R. Mohler, A.M., 


Published by William R. Jenkins, Sixth Avenue and 
48th Street, N. Y. 

This work contains over 800 pages and 260 illustra- 
tions. It describes minutely the normal appearances of 
parts and organs, and contains an elaborate account of 
all pathological conditions and processes with which the 
meat inspector comes in contact. The few books pub- 


lished on meat inspection contain, and that inade- 
quately, merely information which the student should 
know, but this work contains not only the common 
' conditions, but the unusual and puzzling as well. 

The discussion of the best methods of procedure with 
the meat of diseased animals is thorough, scientific, and 
conservative. The chapters on methods of preservation 
and sterilisation of meat are up-to-date and of great 
value to packers and meat dealers ; and the chapters on 
meat poisoning and adulteration are of especial interest 
to food chemists and Boards of Health. 

The work is exhaustive and authoritative because of 
Dr. Ostertag’s extended and exceptional experience. It 
is altogether a book greatly needed. 





* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 
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THANKS TO ELECTORS. 
Dear Sir, 
Will you permit me through the medium of your 
columns to thank very heartily the 925 members of the 
rofession who supported my independent candidature 
y recording their votes in my favour at the recent elec- 
tion to the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, thus again returning me to the seat which | 
have occupied for 19 years.—Faithfully yours, 
JAMES F. Simpson. 
Maidenhead, June Ist. 








Cows and Tuberculosis. 


The veterinary inspector under the L.C.C. reports 
that of 3,706 cows which he has examined 219 had some 
disease or defect of the udder, and that three of these 


were clinically affected with tubercular disease of the | 


udder, while six presented symptoms of tuberculosis. 
One of the three animals was sold in the public market, 
the other two being destroyed. The Public Health 
Committee report : “ The fact that a cow suffering from 
this disease should be publicly sold illustrates the neces- 
sity for the powers which the Council is now seeking, to 
seize and destroy such cows.”—- Daily Vews. . 





Tuberculosis in Animals. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Tuberculosis (Animals) Compensation Bill will con- 
sist of Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Edward Strachey, 
Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Barran, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. 
Field, Mr. Ernest Gray, Dr. Hutchinson, Capt. Jessel, 
Mr. Kilbride, Mr. A. K. Lloyd, Mr. Price, Mr. Spear, 
and Mr. Grant Lawson, of whom the last named will 
probably be the chairman. 


" The Prof. McCall Testimonial Fund. 
ir, 
Would you kindly publish the enclosed list of subscribers 
and oblige—Yours faithfully, 
T. Marriorr, Hon. Sec. 


‘ 
| ’ ro 7 hl y 
FROM OVER THE WATER. 
_ The following are extracts from letters to the Pub- 
lishers :— 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

, Jan. 30th, 1904, 
Dear Sirs, 

Herewith I enclose Postal Order for subscription for 
another year to The Veterinary Record, with best wishes 
for the continued success of which journal, [ remain, 

W. yn ‘ 


| yours faithfully, 
| 





Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
; Feb. 24th., 1904. 
Dear Sirs, 

Your statement received this morning, and | now en- 
close a Dominion Express Order, which I think will keep 
my account paid up to next June. I consider 7'ke 

vecord one of the best veterinary journals printed, 
Several friends of mine have subscribed to it after see- 
ing it in my office. I get it bound every year in volumes, 
and it makes a nice addition to one’s library, as well as 
handy for reference, for it contains much useful infor- 
mation.— Yours truly, A. E. W. 


March 19th, 1904, 
Dear Sirs, 

I have just received a letter from my son in which he 
says that his new address is Mooi River, Natal. He 
also Says that he receives 7'he Ve terinary Record regu- 
larly.— Yours truly, G.S.P. 

New South Wales. 
March 30th, 1904. 


Plattsburg, 


Dear Sirs, 

Kindly continue to send me 7he Record. L value 
most highly your splendid and interesting paper, and 
would not be without it for any consideration. | en- 
close P.O.O. for year’s subscription. Faithfully yours, 

C.L. ¥ 


Dear Sirs, . 
| wish to take this opportunity of thanking you for 





Aldershot, May 31. 
May 1 Lt. Col. Moore, A.V.D. (F), Naini Tal, India. 
2. G.H. Elder, Taunton. 


» Capt. W.D. Smith, A.V.D., Hounslow. 
»  G. H. Pollock, 21st Lancers, ¥ 

7. D. Pugh (F), Sevenoaks, Kent. 

12. James McGavin, Montgomery. 

» James Borrowman (F), Cupar Fife. 


| 

14. Matthew Hedley (F), Chief Inspector, Dublin. | 
» 9J.S. A. Jordan, Dept. of Agriculture, - 
ls. C. A.Squair, Reigate, Surrey. | 
» Lt. R. Porteous, A.V.D., Northern Nigeria. 


19. Wm. Galloway, Port Louis, Mauritius 
23. R.C. Trigger (F) Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
»  T. A. Trotter, - ” | 
» H.J. Maxfield, Congleton. 


| profession, 


' creased circulation. 


the very regular Way I receive The Ve lerinary Record 
each week. [do not remember when a copy of it has 
not reached me in due time, and | have strongly reeom 
mended several non-subscribers out here to begin and 
take the best and most popular journal we have in the 
I am never tired of praising every one con 
nected with it, and wish you future success and in 
Yours truly, Dd. 2. 

Mussoorie, N.Ps. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL MOVEMENT. 


Sir, 


Now that the excitement of the recent election has some- 


26. Major E. R. C. Butler A.V.D. (F), Aldershot. 
31. Alex. Crabb, Christchurch, New Zealand 
” | 


Bepparp.—On the 24th inst., at Cleveland Road. 


James Laithwood (F), Congleton. 


Thos. A. Dollar, New Bond Street, London. 


Personal. 


Volverhampton, the wife of W. H. Beddard, M.R.C.V.S. 
Ot a son. 


a 











A quaint cheque was paid into the head office of a City 


ank 
filled 
In the 


not long ago. The name of the payee Was 
in correctly and so was the amount in figures. but 
space left for “the sum of” was written ~ [wo 


calves and a cow.” —WM.7.J. 


| dence of our profession 1 L 
| 1 do that nothing but good can arise from the better educa- 


| what subsided and we are perhaps all in a calmer frame of 

mind perhaps you will allow mea little of your space to 

endeavour to continue the discussion of what seems to me 

the most important question which has been before our 
| profession for a great number of years, vizZ., the union of 
| veterinary and university teaching. We all, or nearly all, 
ceem to be in agreement that university education for 
veterinarv students would be most advantageous provided 
our rights and privileges are properly afeguarded. 1, for 
one, cannot in the present movement see that the indepen- 
at all threatened, and thinking as 


tion of future veterinarians, I feel it my duty as a lover 
of that profession to do what little I can to help the move 


ment forward . 
It has been definitely stated on several occasions, and at 


the risk of being tedious I will again repeat: 
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1. That the Liverpool University has no intention of | 


granting a licence to practice, and are only desirous of pre- 
paring students for the diploma granted by the R.C.V.S. 

2. That it is the University of Liverpool which now seeks 
this privilege and not the Institute of Comparative Patho- 
logy. 
3. That the management of this teaching will be in the 
hands of a veterinary faculty, just as the education of other 
professions in universities is managed. 

Much has been said concerning the teaching of subjects 
which are not special to the veterinary profession, and the 
desire has been freely expressed that such teachers should 
be veterinary surgeons. I quite agree to all this provided 
the veterinary surgeon is the best teacher obtainable on 
that particular subject, but I think few will contend that at 
present it is possible for him tobe so. I say this without in 
the least desiring to belittle my own profession or to mini- 
mise its scientific attainments. 

It has long been our opinion that we have deserved State 
aid in our teaching establishments, nay, that it is our right, 
but we are still neglected by the authorities, and we are in 
all probability likely to remain so if we still maintain our 
present system, but by affiliation with the universities we 
immediately obtain that aid, not as a charity but as I said 
before as our right, and not only State aid but also our 
share of the funds provided locally, and which aspirants to 
professions much older than ours are not ashamed to benefit 
by. So why should we? 

With regard to the number of schools, so long as they 
are dependent for their equipment on students’ fees the 
greater the number the more likely they are to be badly 
equipped and inefficient, but in this case, as I have already 
shown, the fees are an almost infinitesimal part of the in- 
come, and hence affect the efficiency in a much smaller 
degree, if at all, and none who have seen the magnificent 
advantages which Liverpool University can offer in its 
facilities for study, but must recognise what an immense 
improvement it is on our own schools, though I am fully 
prepared to admit that our schools have done wonderfully 
under immense disadvantages. 

The mixing of a large number of students undergoing 
different courses of study for entrance into different pro- 
fessions must of necessity tend to broaden their minds far 
more than is the case with only a small number, all intent 
on the one object, thus befitting them better for after life. 

Of the bona jides of the Liverpool authorities, a straw is 
said to show the way the wind blows, and all who attended 
the Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health in 
Liverpool must agree that never before had the veterinary 
profession been shown so much consideration, and never 
before had it been allowed so nearly to assume its proper 
place. There they have apparently grasped the fact that 
for real progress to be made it is necessary for the two pro- 
fessions—or as I would rather express it the two branches 
of the one profession—to be more closely united and to be 
able to work more nearly hand-in-hand, both benefitting by 
the union. 

In conclusion, I must appeal to you, sir. to assist in the 
discussion of this subject in a dispassionate and dignified 
manner as befits the members of a profession such as ours, 
and to also assist in avoiding personalities which only tend 
to shroud the question at issue, and I must also appeal to 
the whole of my professional brethren to look at this 
question in its broader aspect, and to believe me when I 
say that though I know many do not see eye to eye with 
mein this matter, yet I feel sure they are impelled by the 
same motive as Iam, the advancement of our profession 
and the general good, and to beg of all not to cast lightly aside 
what I firmly believe is the commencement of a new and 
infinitely better for veterinarians in this kingdonm. 

Garforth, May 31. J. CLARKSON. 





Sir, 
The points of importance on this matter seem to me ae | 
to be conjectural up to the present, nor yet subjects of | 
“irresponsible talk’’ vide Mr. Bowes. 

The facts of the case as far as ascertainable are that 
Prof. Boyce has _ publicly gg a “a brief outline of a | 
scheme at Liverpool on May 12th.’ As a matter of fact | 


no account of that scheme has been yet published, and thus | 


the great majority of the profession remain in ignorance of 
the matter. 

It is true that the “open your mouth and shut your eyes’’ 
dodge has been tried on by the advertisement of a ‘‘ Veteri- 
nary Research Laboratory ’’ in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, but I fail to see any reason for calling 
the ‘Research Laboratory’’ a ‘ Veterinary Research 
Laboratory.’? I suppose what is really meant is a “ Re- 
search Laboratory ’’ in which medical men are going to in- 
struct veterinary surgeons in “veterinary science’’ and 
“infective diseases of animals.’’ I say this not as ‘‘irre- 
sponsible talk ’’ but because I have seen no veterinary sur- 
geon’s name advertised as holding any appointment in this 
‘veterinary research laboratory.’’ The ‘‘Serum Institute ”’ 
circular too only has on its face one veterinary surgeon's 
name connected with it. 

One might on the face of these facts, and altering Mr. 
Bowes words a little, say that “‘ the future of veterinary re- 
search depended on the possession of a few medical men 
who would be sucked dry by veterinary vampires and then 
dropped.—Yours truly, 

G. Mayatn. 


Sir, 

I have no desire to enter into an interchange of personali- 
ties, therefore after your somewhat discourteous remarks 
on my letter in to-day’s Record, it only remains for me to 
apologise for having unnecessarily troubled you at all with 
my views on the above question, and to withdraw from 
further discussion of the subject. 

I had been under the impression that you wished to hear 
both sides of the question, but in this I appear to have been 
mistaken. With all humility may I suggest that to tella 
man, however dull-witted be may be, that he does not know 
what he is talking about because he does not happen to hold 
the same opinions as yourself, is not very convincing 
argument. 

May I, in conclusion, express the hope that the discussion 
may be continued by correspondents whose degree of inteili- 
gence is higher, and who are better able to understand the 
intricacies of the subject (in other words, who see more 
nearly eye to eye with yourself) than yours truly, 

H. G. Bowers. 

Leeds, May 28th. 

[We are sorry if we have hurt Mr. Bowes’ feelings and 
trust he will forgive us saying that when he has had a little 
more practice in controversy he will probably see that 
knocks must be taken as well as given. Meantime we agree 
with his concluding sentence.—Ep. | 





EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. 
Sir, 

Your issue of the 23rd April contains an abstract ofa very 
practical paper on Lymphangitis Epizootica, read by Major 
Butler, A.V.D., before the Southern Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association in March last. After the discussion 
which followed, Major Butler in reply, in referring to the 
recurrence of the disease, is reported to have said, ‘In 
India it is stated not to recur. 

I have had considerable experience of this disease during 
the past three or four years in this country, and I would 
like to point out that cases out here do recur. Several 
such have come under my notice, one animal having bee 
under my personal supervision and free from the disease 
for over 14 months.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. Crawrorp, A.V.D. 

Mhow, Central India, May 13. 


[Unfortunately the corrections to this discussion did no 
reach us until we had gone to press, and the reporter's 
notes were very much mixed. Possibly this may accoutt 
for the difference noted. } 


— 
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